produce the new behavior.. .people guide their actions by prior notions, rather than
by relying on outcomes to tell them what they must do. (p. 36)

Another neobehaviorism model is the learning systems theory purported by Gagne
(1970). Gagne contends that learning is best described through eight different ascending
stages ranging from the simplest form, stimulus-response, to problem solving. Management of
learning conditions and analysis of learning tasks in relation to this hierarchy are fundamental
principles of Gagne's theory of learning.

Cognitive theory is divided into at least two major contemporary viewpoints: discovery or
inquiry learning (Bruner, 1961), and reception learning (Ausubel, 1967). Bruner explains
learning by discovery as an inductive activity in which the learner's cognitive structure is
modified through the organization of information into meaningful categories by the learner. In-
tuitive leaps are presented as essential functions of discovery learning. Bruner claims that
learning progresses from psychomotor processes to "iconic" processes and, ultimately, to sym-
bolic representation. The learner learns when knowledge is organized and coded internally.
The process also determines later retrieval and application of information.

Whereas Bruner presents an inductive viewpoint of cognitivism, Ausubel suggests a
deductive explanation of learning. His concept stresses advanced organization. Learning takes
place when the learner uses an imposed structure (advanced organizer) to tap already ac-
quired information, rather than discovering through induction. Ausubel (1967) emphasizes
"meaningful" learning through proper organization of materials to be learned.

By meaningful learning we mean primarily a distinctive kind of learning process and
the outcome of this process, namely, the acquisition of new meanings. We
characterize the process as one of relating a learning task in nonarbitrary and non-
verbatim fashion to relevant aspects of what the learner already knows, and have
stated that the process presupposes both (a) that the learning task is potentially
meaningful, or that it can be related nonarbitrarily and substantively to the learner's
structure of knowledge; and (b) that the learner manifests a corresponding set to so
relate it. (p, 18)

It would seem reasonable to this author, although perhaps not to Dubin and Okun, to in-
clude with the cognitive approaches the work of Jean Piaget. Plaget does not purport to be a
learning theorist. He completed most of his research with child subjects, but his research cer-
tainly affects the understanding of adult learning. Recently, his work has received attention in
the literature as a theory unto itself (Arlin, 1975; Bart 1977). The Piagetlan theory, which
might be called an intellectual stage theory, attempts to explain the development of human in-
tellect, and, as a result, affects concepts of how learning takes place at all ages. From basic
sensory-motor mental development through preoperatlonal and concrete stages to formal
operations, Plaget has described the development of Intelligence and indirectly explained ways
of "knowing." Lately, a fifth stage or division of the formal stage has been postulated as yet
another stage of knowing (Arlin, 1975),

Another departure from the Dubin and Okun theory is to separate the humanistic and
psychoanalytic approaches from those of cognitive theory. Although there may be a rationale
for considering humanistic theory within the cognitive family, unique tenets seem to warrant
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